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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tus Issuzk OF THE JOURNAL 


The February, 1960, issue of the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education is designed to explore problems of guid- 
ance services in seventh and eighth grades of elementary school 
districts. Because of lack of adequate staff, many of the schools 
visited were unable to provide a systematic guidance service 
at this period when such service is of great importance in opti- 
mum development. This issue makes it possible to make avail- 
able to elementary school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers a notable presentation made by Richard Harsh at the 
California County Superintendents of Schools Conference at 
Asilomar on March 10, 1959. Dr. Harsh is Assistant Director 
of Research and Guidance, office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Stimulated by the current demand for improvement in the 
quality of education, a great upsurge of interest is noted in 
developing new techniques for evaluating the educational 
product. Dr. Harsh’s article provides an excellent foundation 
for further study of ways and means to assess human growth 
and is highly recommended to all school people who see in edu- 
cation the major means of releasing the maximum potential of 
each individual. 

For many years, the staff of the San Luis Obispo County 
Superintendent of Schools has recognized the importance of 
career counseling before young adolescents left the eighth 
grade of the elementary school. Procedures for the in-service 
education of eighth grade teachers were devised and refined 
year after year as teachers increased their technical competence 
as career counselors. Harry F. Wandling, who has given leader- 
ship in this interesting guidance service, reports in this issue 
the methods followed and the outcomes attained. 
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A report from the seventh and eighth grade study on how 
boys and girls react to their learning experiences will provide 
curriculum workers with insight into content and methods 
which command the interest and effort of young adolescents. 

Various forms of student government were found in the 
schools visited. After reading preliminary comments on the 
findings on student government one assistant superintendent 
writes in a recent letter as follows: 


I have been chagrined to find that this most promising area for 
exploring values and giving broad experience in accepting responsibility 
for the general welfare tends toward adult dominated experiences or 
administrative manipulation more often than not. 


School systems generally should re-evaluate their student coun 
cil organization and give serious thought to its potential. 

The study revealed the need to give thought to providing 
more effective guidance service. In many schools, the visitors 
commended the concern of teachers with the needs of individ- 
ual pupils, but all too frequently the organization of the school 
and the class load militated against guidance-minded teachers 


operating at their highest level. 

The years immediately ahead should witness a focus of atten- 
tion on key aspects of the needs of young adolescents. Innumer- 
able valuable studies could be made to describe effective 
teacher-pupil relations, interests of young adolescents, and cur- 
riculum development projects. This crucial period of human 
development calls for searching study on every aspect of the 
educational experience. 

The picture on the front cover of this issue of the Journal 
is of a seventh grade boy receiving guidance information from 
his teacher at Starr King Elementary School, Arden-Carmichael 
Union Elementary School District, Sacramento County. The 
pictures on the back cover were furnished through the cour- 
tesy of the office of the San Luis Obispo County Superintend- 
ent of Schools. The top picture shows a girl receiving guidance 
information; the lower one shows the whole eighth grade class 
receiving career guidance. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


1960 A.C.E.I. Srupy ConFERENCE To BE 
Hep In CLEVELAND 


The 1960 Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (A.C.E.I.) will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 17 to 21. The theme of the five-day meeting 
of teachers, school administrators, parents, and others concerned 
with children ages two to twelve is “For every child all that he 
is capable of becoming.” 


General sessions will feature speakers on child development, 
health and welfare, education, and international relations. Con- 
sideration will be given to current issues in education and in 
society throughout all sessions. Study groups will be based on 
the three emphases of the A.C.E.I. plan of action—pressures 
in school and community, the beginnings of education, and 
balanced educational programs for children. A separate set of 
discussion groups will explore such areas related to education 
as mental health, recreation, and juvenile delinquency. 

Opportunity will be given to consult with authorities on 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, and intermediate schools, 
church schools, teacher education, and research procedures. Dis- 
cussions, committee meetings, and business sessions on branch 
and state work of the Association for Childhood Education will 
provide opportunity for learning about and improving the work 
of the international organization. Many kinds of equipment 
and supplies for children may be observed at an exhibit and 
functional display. Registrants will have opportunity to work 
with these materials and to participate in evaluation sessions 
with leaders in the field. The conference is open to anyone 
concerned with children. Registration fee is $12; undergraduate 
student registration fee $4.50. 


San Bernarpino Museum Scrence Cass 
The San Bernardino County Museum sponsors a free Satur- 
day morning earth sciences class from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
covering a three month period. Two pupils are selected by the 
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faculty of each of the junior high schools of the area to attend 
the class. Topics studied include the following: 


Magic of Minerals Rocks with Minerals 

Fun with Fossils Gemstone Materials and Rock- 
Volcanism hounding 

Uplifting by Faults Life Through the Ages 
Erosional Processes How to Work as a Geological 
Geology as a Profession Detective 


Historical Geology 


Local geology is studied on field trips. Each pupil reports 
on individual research made during the course. 


CHILDREN’s VIEW OF THEMSELVES 


Children’s View of Themselves by Ira J. Gordon, University 
of Florida, is the first bulletin published by the American Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International in 1959-60. It 
is also a first in that it blazes a trail in focusing on self-concepts 


of children. Gladys Gardner Jenkins, George Washington Uni- 


versity, Washington, D. C., wrote the foreword. 

To illustrate his main points, Mr. Gordon presents four chil- 
dren who make frequent appearances throughout the bulletin 
—Tim, who is able to “lick the world”; Anne, who has reading 
difficulties; John, the ugly duckling who is sure he will never 
catch up with the other boys; and Mary, who meets all with 
kindness. 

The publication discusses the following topics: the role of 
self-estimates in behavior; how self concepts come about (the 
role of the family, bodily forces, school and peer influences); 
how adults can estimate children’s self concepts (tasks under- 
taken or avoided; evidences of tension—child’s techniques for 
handling denial, distortion, aggression, peer behavior); how 
adults can help (be honest, set realistic expectations, provide 
for productive and creative work, provide a variety of stimuli, 
trust children, build home-school relationships, use own in- 
itiative ). 
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The bulletin may be ordered from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. The price is 75 cents. 


EpucaTInGc CHILDREN IN Grapes Four, Five, aNp Six 


Are today’s children of nine to twelve different from yester- 
day’s children of these ages? Is rebellion against authority be- 
coming more apparent? What is a good school program in 
grades four, five, and six? 

While conducting a four-year study of school programs 
across the Country, the Elementary Schools Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education found reassurance among 1300 edu- 
cators who work with some of the nearly 8 million children in 
grades four, five, and six. The results of the study have been 
released by the Office of Education in a new publication en- 
tiled Educating Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six. 

Most children from nine to twelve, educators generally agree, 
want to be useful. They want to try out their own powers in 
making and doing things. They want to think for themselves 
but they want also to develop codes of behavior that will meet 
the approval of adults around them. 


How a child responds to adults at this time seems to depend 
on relationships that have developed in earlier years, according 
to teachers many of whom are parents. Children who have 
been accustomed to talking things over with their parents and 
teachers are likely to continue to do so, and they are able to live 
comfortably within the regulations that have been agreed upon. 

On the other hand, children who have not been accustomed 
to helping make decisions but have instead been required to 
live by regulations made by adults are likely to rebel against 
authority and to assert their demands for independence. Many 
teachers enlist the co-operation of the children in planning both 
the work of the group and individual work each school day. 
Children do need and want to know what is expected of them, 
the study points out. It is not knowing that upsets them. This 
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is especially true when parents or teachers are indifferent to 
them or when demands made upon them by the adults in their 
lives are not consistent. 

There is a driving need for activity at ages nine to twelve, 
teachers said. Children cannot be still very long. They need 
space for play, both outdoors and indoors. Their interests lead 
them to investigate everything in their environment, but they 
like best to associate with friends of the same sex. 

Methods by which teachers and curriculum makers try to 
educate children in grades four, five, and six by utilizing drives 
and interests that are characteristic of these children make up 
the major part of the report. Both slow and gifted children, 
educators agree, can be challenged to learn and to improve their 
skills along many lines. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief of the Elementary Schools Sec- 
tion, was an active member of the committee that made the 
study. Other members were Gertrude M. Lewis, Specialist for 
Upper Elementary Grades, chairman; Paul Blackwood, Spe- 
cialist for Elementary Education; Jane Franseth, Specialist for 
Rural Education; and Elsa Schneider, Specialist for Health, 


Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety. 

The publication may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. The price is $1.00. 


ScHooL CAMPING AND Ourpoor EpucaTion GuiDE 


Hundreds of sixth grade teachers contributed to the develop- 
ment of Teachers’ Guide to School Camping and Outdoor 
Education, prepared by Denver Fox, Principal, Camp Cuya- 
maca, Davidson and Palomar, San Diego City and County 
School Camps. 

Outdoor education personnel will find this publication help- 
ful. The content is developed in a manner of value to teachers 
participating in organized outdoor education programs. Teach- 
ers wishing to enlarge the science and conservation experiences 
for children with limited outdoor opportunity would also gain 
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much insight into desirable and profitable curriculum develop- 
ment in science and conservation. 


Chapters VI and VII, “How Can the Teacher Plan to Uti- 
lize the Camping Experience to Further the Classroom Instruc- 
tional Program?” and “How Can the Teacher Plan to Use the 
Conservation Experiences at Camp in Teaching the Conserva- 
tion Unit?” fill a need in outdoor education literature for 
specific description of important learnings for elementary school 
children. The activities described will help teachers to decide 
to leave for the outdoor time the topics most appropriately and 
easily developed in real outdoor experience and to plan class- 
room activities for facets of concept development best learned 
in the classroom situation. 


The guide may be purchased from the Curriculum Office, 
San Diego Unified School District, Education Center, Park 
Boulevard at El Cajon, San Diego 3, California. 


RECENT PuBLICATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in the Public Schools 
of California. Compiled and prepared by Flora M. Daly 
and Robert A. Henderson, Consultants in Education of the 
Mentally Retarded, Bureau of Special Education, California 
State Department of Education, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXVIII, No. 8, Octo- 
ber, 1959. Pp. viii + 72. 


This bulletin is the second revision of the 1950 publication, Ques- 
tions on the Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in California, 
revised first in 1955 under the title, Information Regarding the Educa- 
tion of Mentally Retarded Minors in California. Information has been 
brought up to date in this edition in an orderly and readily usable form. 
It should prove helpful to school administrators, supervisors, teachers 
of mentally retarded children, and those engaged in teacher preparation. 
In addition to chapters on provisions for the mentally retarded, general 
questions related to the education of mentally retarded minors, and 
special training classes for educable and for severely mentally retarded 
minors, there is an extensive list of selected references. 
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Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, to high school principals in districts not employing 
superintendents, and to selected personnel. The price is 50 cents per 
copy. plus sales tax on California orders. 


Directory of Administrative and Supervisory Personnel of Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1959-60. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXVIII, No. 9, No- 
vember, 1959. Pp. vi + 194. 


This annual directory, compiled by the Bureau of Education Re- 
search, contains the membership lists of the State Board of Education, 
the Teachers Retirement Board, Commission of Credentials, State Cur- 
riculum Commission, and the professional staff of the State Department 
of Education. It also includes lists of city, county, and district super 
intendents of schools and their administrative and supervisory staff 
members, the schools in each district, and the principal of each school. 

Copies have been distributed to administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel and their staff members. The price to others is $1.00 plus sales 
tax on California orders. 





THE ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN GROWTH—SOME 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL USAGE * 


Ricuarp Harsu, Assistant Director of Research and 
Guidance, Office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools 


The assessment of human growth and the evaluation of 
growth is something as old as man. Man has always been 
aware of differences among his fellow beings. Even in prelit 
erature cultures the artist, the medicine man, the tribal chiefs 
were examples of persons who displayed special talents or per- 
sonality characteristics. 

At any level of cultural development some specialization of 
labor had in itself a tacit assumption of the differences among 
people. In Plato’s Republic we find the quotation, “No two 
persons are born exactly alike; each differs from each in natural 
endowments, one being suited for one occupation one for an- 
other.” Plato, moreover, proposed a series of actions to perform 
as tests of aptitudes to select soldiers for his ideal state. His 
actions represent the first systematically described aptitude tests 
on record. 

Throughout the teachings of Aristotle appear passages that 
imply individual variation, such as, “After these distinctions 
we must notice that in everything continuous and divisible there 
are excesses, deficiencies, and the mean, and these in relation 
to one another or in relation to us—for example, in the gym- 
nastic or medical arts and in those of building and navigation 
or in any sort of action alike, scientific and nonscientific, the 


skilled and unskilled.” 


The topic considered here is one as old as the history of 
man but new in that the present day refinements of man’s 


~ 1 An address given at the California County Superintendents of Schools Conference, March 
10, 1959, Asilomar, California. 
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interest in individual variations and the most effective and 
appropriate type of educational planning for these variations 
are the subjects for consideration. 

We are proposing the use of a scientific method. Science 
is a spirit—it is a way of looking at things. It attempts to de- 
humanize the intellect so that analysis can precede synthesis, 
so that reality can be faced in degrees and categories, in rela- 
tionships and patterns. The heart of science is attempted ob 
jectivity; its mind is alleged “facts,” its tools are the measuring 
devices, and its products are tentative conclusions that may 
guide momentary action. With new evidence, these conclusions 
may become hypotheses of tomorrow. 

Assessment and testing should be directed toward better and 
refined methods of human observation. Assessment does not 
determine the goodness, only the amount. To assess implies 
that a decision has been made regarding what should be and 
what is being measured. In contrast, evaluation has a word 
which distinguishes it from assessment and that word is value. 
Before one can look at the tools of assessment of personal 
growth, educational attainment or aptitude, one must be clear 
on the fact that assessment refers to the measures and tech- 
niques of noting and describing behavior or situations while 
evaluation deals with the judgment of the goodness or quality 
of that which is found through assessment. Not infrequently 
we find educators referring to testing programs as the evalua- 
tion of their school system. With limited or undesirable results 
other educators may quickly point out that the tests are inad 
equate in actually appraising that which they believe is impor- 
tant. Here an evaluation is made of the tools of assessment as 
well as an implicit reference being made to that which is valued 
or which is to be evaluated. Before we look at the tools of 
assessment we must first be concerned with the purposes for 
using them and this implies the role of assessment in an evalu- 
ation program. 


Why is the problem of assessment of pupil progress such 
a crucial issue in our culture? First, without assessment many 
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may insist that all individuals are fundamentally and poten- 
tially the same or that the acquisition of education by students 
within our system is largely a product of their motivation. 
Motivation is only one aspect of human nature, and yet it is 
seen as the main differential by the comment, “If you'll just 
buckle down and work a little harder,” or “If we can just have 
better materials of instruction we will have a population that 
will all achieve much better.” The inference behind this kind 
of statement seems to be that one type of program, one type 
of material, a better form of discipline, a particular class size 
are single panaceas to the optimum attainment of all pupils 
within our educational population. 

The identification of individual differences is a primary 
need in an educational program which is interested in the de- 
velopment of all pupils regardless of their scholastic aptitude. 
If we truly believe in providing for all types of children, then 
we must first define an educational program which can accom- 
modate the differences rather than provide for a stereotype of 
the scholastically proficient. 


A second factor of the importance of assessment of pupil 
progress is related to the current item of interest: the maximum 
utilization of human resource. Underlining this current interest 
are probably some value systems which should be considered, 
for they have been important in our educational program in 
California. First, there is the conviction and dedication to the 
principle that public education is for all youth. Secondly, there 
exists the conviction that public education is devoted to the 
maximum development of each individual regardless of his 
capacity. Thirdly, there is the belief that the more we know 
about the individual the better we can plan and provide 
for him. 


Assessment is also important in providing a substantial body 
of defined and reported data that may be analyzed and evalu- 
ated. Without such data for research, decisions concerning 
education will be made on the basis of undefined, isolated 
observations, or “horseback” opinions. For example, “Johnny 
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can’t read; none of the kids can read these days,” “My secretary 
can’t spell house; the schools don’t teach spelling anymore.” 

Now what are we interested in assessing? The wholeness of 
a person, which has been the current concern of educational 
psychologists and psychologists in all walks of life, means that 
all aspects of human behavior are related in a dynamic manner. 
When we speak of assessing total growth, we are making refer- 
ence to all dimensions in which an individual grows. Of neces- 
sity then the assessment must deal with the physical, social, 
intellectual, and the emotional. We have paid passing homage 
to the concepts of the individual as a total person, and yet our 
practices are frequently directed toward certain isolated seg- 
ments as though they are separate little trains running on sepa- 
rate tracks and by their own separate schedule. In truth it 
appears that these are trains that are running on tracks of 
different dimensions but are being interrelated, pushed, pulled, 
or stalled by the trains on the adjacent tracks. These tracks that 
we would refer to are the tracks of the mental, the social, per- 
sonal, physical types of development. Learning occurs on all 
tracks and as a result of all. These interrelated dimensions of a 
person must be considered as we assess total growth, persoral 
growth, or academic growth. 

One focal point for the consideration of a testing program 
might be embodied by the term readiness. This is not the 
readiness that is typically related to reading readiness tests for 
the kindergarten and first-grade level. In contrast, readiness is 
here defined as the condition of the individual which deter- 
mines the next step of development for which he is ready. Such 
readiness is all inclusive and thus embodies the physical, social, 
intellectual, and emotional. A truly comprehensive assessment 
program is certainly directed toward determining the stage of 
readiness of each individual so that appropriate curricular ex- 
periences might be selected for him. Readiness in this context 
would equal (1) the mental capacities of the individual, (2) 
the academic attainments, (3) the significant interests, (4) the 
environmental pressures, (5.) the physical capacities of atten 
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tion, stamina, energy, sensory acuity, general well-being, (6) 
the personal-social development that will promote learning, (7) 
the acquired work habits and attitudes toward the educational 
program. If we accept this definition, then to measure readiness 
we need assignment of mental capacities. In this area there is 
not a single IQ but there are measures of a variety of capacities 
in abstract abilities, spatial abilities, mechanical abilities, verbal 
and concrete reasoning, social and creative abilities. The most 
useful measures will thus be measures that will assess a variety 
of mental capacities in a sufficiently reliable manner so that for 
each individual one might be able to determine particular areas 
of strength so far as capacity for learning is concerned. 

Yet any of these cannot be viewed in isolation. For example, 
the inability of a child to read does not become any more real 
because he fails in ten attempts to extract meaning from a 
given set of printed symbols on ten different evenly spaced 
days at ten o'clock on each day. He may not read because no 
one believes he can. Beliefs and affection are difficult to subject 
to a standard score or a sigma. [lowever, a spirit of scientific 
inquiry (and its objectivity.) may assist the student and the 
teacher in devising experimental solutions to the way the child 
looks at his world and his interaction with it. Scientists may 
give us equated pieces of thought so that we may better manip- 
ulate our whole thoughts. No amount of assessment will sub- 
stitute for thinking, nor will analysis substitute for insight. 

Testing programs must not suggest a conformity that over- 
looks individuality. As soon as the testing program becomes 
ossified then its use frequently neglects the purposes of under- 
standing the individual—it attempts to determine the degree 
of conformity. 

One other area of focus in the development of an assessment 
program might be in relation to planning for a longitudinal 
assessment rather than just cross-sectional assessment. It is 
interesting how reports to school boards and individual teach- 
ers or individual psychometricians may frequently give rather 
detailed descriptions of what the person looks like at any given 
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time. An individual’s readiness at a given time, a given month, 
or given year of his life, however, is perhaps not as indicative 
in terms of long-term planning as is the longitudinal picture 
of where the person started, where he has been, where he ap- - 
pears to be going at the present time in direction as well as in 
quantity. If we can accept this point of view then we would 
look at our assessment or assessments which would be useful 
in plotting the growth and direction of change rather than any 
given static fixed point of change. In effect we might say we 
are interested in the longitudinal growth of the variety of 
mental capacities, the longitudinal growth of personal-social 
adjustment, the longitudinal growth of information, skills, tools, 
concepts and understandings in academic achievements, the 
longitudinal growth of attitudes and interests, and the longi- 
tudinal growth of physical skills and self-perception. Learning 
and change take time. Longitudinal pictures give more recog: 
nition to the time that it takes and the momentary plateaus 
that may affect and alter the picture of academic, physical, per- 
sonal, or emotional growth. 

The area of academic growth has historically taken a lion’s 
share of the assessment picture. What are the aspects which 
should be assessed? Many of us have become impressed that 
there is a problem of the chicken and the egg or the cart leading 
the horse or the tail wagging the dog. Very simply, many have 
disclaimed the testing programs which have been established 
because it was felt that as they were established they began 
dictating what the program should be. It should be clear at 
the outset that in considering the tools for assessing total growth 
or assessing academic achievement or personal development 
that tools should not dictate what the growth should be. 

For many years a massive inertia has seemingly prevented 
the consideration and development of assessment and evalua- 
tion programs which truly begin with the objectives of the pro- 
gram and then proceed to select appropriate tools. Too fre- 
quently specialists are asked to make recommendations as to 
the most desirable tools of assessment. In exuberance and using 
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all of their technical knowledge they have selected instruments 
for school systems. Specialists have selected measurement tools 
which by technical standards could be proved to be excellent 
instruments. Their reliability coefhcients were .80 and above, 
they had long testimonials concerning the construct and con- 
tent validities, and yet the measurement instruments were per- 
haps unrelated to the objectives of the people who were work- 
ing every day with pupils in their local educational programs. 

To illustrate this, we might take the total educational growth. 
How is it to be assessed? A look at present practices is somewhat 
revealing if not discouraging. For example, a recent California 
survey brought out the fact that over 90 per cent of the schools 
within the state were utilizing a single achievement test battery 
in reading and arithmetic as either the sole or major assessment 
of educational growth. When the personnel for a school district 
were asked to describe its evaluation program, almost to a per- 
son the reply was the achievement testing program of the 
school. Occasionally the intelligence or scholastic aptitude tests 
were also cited. A single IQ was derived and that single index 
was thought adequately to represent the range of human vari- 
ation found in the pupil population. When the persons in the 
same schools were asked to describe their evaluation, the only 
testing program which was mentioned was that of the three R’s. 
At the same time, when the individuals were asked to comment 
on the value and importance they placed on the test results, 
they were quite outspoken in saying that they felt this was 
measuring an extremely limited aspect of the growth of the 
pupil population. 

This seems to illustrate that there is seldom a bridge or con- 
nection made between the objectives of education and the eval- 
uation that is carried on. California teachers are familiar with 
the statement of purposes prepared by the Educational Policies 
Committee in 1938 and the adoption of this statement in A 
Framework for Public Education in California.? Some of us are 


2A Framework for Public Education in California. California Framework Committee. 


Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950, 
pp. 5-7. 
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impressed by the scholarly documents by Bloom & Associates 
on taxonomy of educational objectives in which a detailed an 
alysis is made of the various educational objectives.* Frequently 
in discussing measurement programs, we hear a statement such 
as “Then, of course, there are all the other intangibles of our 
educational program for which there is no measurement.” The 
so-called intagibles referred to are actually aspects of the pro 
gram which are less susceptible than the other aspects to meas 
urement and assessment by the existing methods. 

Statements of educational objectives must of necessity be 
somewhat broad so that they may be applied and interpreted in 
a variety of ways in local situations. At the same time, the edu 
cational program of a local school district must be made explicit 
so that the objectives will not be vague, general, and implicit. 
If they are vague, it is almost impossible to establish an assess 
ment program to determine the amount that has been attained. 
After specific objectives have been defined and agreed upon by 
the participants in the local program, then tools of assessment 
may be selected for these various specific objectives. Tools of 
assessment should not be chosen on such bases as which test 
is most commonly used or sold, which test is the cheapest to 
administer, or which test is the least time consuming and ap 
pears to be the most interesting from the standpoint of its title 
advertisement. 

Standardized instruments of academic achievement that have 
been in wide use have typically given scores on the measure 
ment of specific information or specific kinds of tool or skill 
functions in the mechanics of reading or arithmetic or in the 
identification of parts of speech in language and spelling. 
Achievement tests are becoming an increasingly broad group 
of instruments rather than retaining their originally rather nar 
row coverage. Some of the instruments now being constructed 
and standardized give reference points for many different con- 
tents and many purposes. Some are directed more to the utiliza- 
tion of skil! or tool subjects than to the determination of the 


% Benjamin S. Bloom and D. R. Krathwohl, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956. 
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presence of these. Others are interested in determining how 
well a pupil population may utilize tool and skill subjects in 
functional situations. Still others are designed to assess aspects 
of understanding and concepts rather than particular facts. In 
addition to the standardized instruments that are available an 
increasing amount of emphasis is being given in some quarters 
to the development of local tests of academic achievement. 
These have tremendous advantage in that they may be more 
precisely directed toward local emphases, content, or application. 

For years, teachers have been concerned about the fact that 
some may acquire a great deal in the way of isolated informa- 
tion that is relatively unused in practical situations calling for 
application. Work habits and study skills are other areas which 
only in recent years a few districts and a few educators have 
begun to consider as important as the number of arithmetic 
computations, the words that are reproduced on a spelling list, 
or the speed with which symbols may be read. Then, too, in the 
field of educational attainment, concepts that are developed are 
thought by some to be more important than the specific facts 
that are learned. 

The assessment of personal-social development and adjust- 
ment is one that has received only tangential attention. Part 
of this is due to the fact that society and educators have not 
been sure whether open recognition of this as an objective of 
public education is warranted. It is a certainty that there is 
no teacher who does not recognize the importance of the rela- 
tionship of the personal and social adjustment and development 
of the pupil to the amount of attainment and academic growth 
which can be made. With this recognition should follow the 
conclusion that the assessment of personal development and 
social adjustment would be just as important in educational 
planning and evaluation of the effectiveness of the program 
as the number of words that are spelled on a given inventory. 
A companion area, that of attitudes and interests, is also as im- 
portant for assessment as the academics. 


2—12076 
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The total growth of the person certainly relates to the atti- 
tudes he holds for his fellow beings, the objects and institutions 
of society. Attitudes and interests become the important source 
of motivating pupils for their maximum development. Studies 
dealing with the retarded or the early school leaver or the edu- 
cationally disabled have almost universally ended with the 
conclusion that the motivation of the pupils, their interest, 
amount of purpose they see in the educational program, their 
relationships and their attitudes toward it are largely related 
to their ability to adjust and their interest in continuing and 
developing to the maximum of their potential. At the same 
time, we find that assessment in the fields of interest and atti- 
tude is seen by some as frills or as additional measures which 
might be made in addition to the basic measure of the three R’s. 
To the teacher this becomes the very central core of an effective 
educational program. 


Interest inventories and attitude assessment should be a regu- 
lar part of the program. A typical outline of the assessment of 
student growth includes anecdotal records, rating scales, check 
lists, autobiographies, diaries, sociometric studies, personality 
inventories, and attitude scales. A frequent practice is that of 
listing a variety of instruments but not giving attention to the 
time available for using the instruments, plan for their use, or 
the interpretations to be made. The interpretation of assess- 
ments of this kind is far more complex and subject to much 
greater subjectivity than are the interpretations made by using 
standardized achievement or aptitude tests. For this reason as 
we consider these areas of growth we must also commit our- 
selves to the expenditure of a far greater amount of time for 
the interpretation and the evaluation of the meaning of the 
assessments. This is not writing them off, but rather pointing 
out the fact that current budgets do not allow an adequate 
amount of expenditure of human effort and technical assistance 
to do an adequate job in this field. If we agree that growth in 
the dimensions of personal, social, and attitudinal development 
is an important objective of our educational program, then we 
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must commit a greater amount of time for the necessary assess- 
ment and evaluation. 

Of course we are primarily interested in what can be done 
to improve the assessment of human growth and to utilize such 
assessment effectively in our educational program. The case 
history of a place we will refer to as City Town might illustrate 
how some promising practices and principles developed. 

City Town gave intelligence tests in alternate grades, begin- 
ning with grade one. It gave a reading test in the second and 
third grades, and battery-achievement tests in grades four, five, 
six, seven, eight, ten, and twelve. A considerable amount of 
time was devoted to preparing teachers for test administration 
and test scoring. Each school was given the results of the tests 
for its pupils. The teachers were encouraged to utilize the re- 
sults in evaluating their pupils’ progress and in grouping their 
pupils for instruction. The tests were selected by the guidance 
and curriculum persons responsible for the district and the 
same ones had been used for approximately seven years. About 
three years ago two incidents led to the serious consideration 
of discontinuing the testing program. The first incident was at 
a district in-service meeting where the teachers were asked to 
react to the test results which had recently been summarized. 
A spokesman for the teachers said “We don’t think that these 
tests are worth the time and effort we put into giving, scoring, 
and recording the results.” When the teachers were asked why 
they did not feel they were worth while, their reply indicated 
the following: First, they felt that the tests were measuring 
such a limited aspect of what the pupils had opportunity to 
learn that they gave erroneous inferences about the pupils’ 
growth. Secondly, they felt that much of the test content was 
not specific to the goals they were attempting to achieve and 
as a result they had to stop their regular teaching in order to 
“bone” the children up on the needed items for the test. In addi- 
tion, the teachers believed that the grade placements and per- 
centile norms on the tests were not too helpful in relating the 
level of attainment to the type of daily performance which they 
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saw in the classroom. They were, in effect, questioning the 
accuracy of the norms. 

About two weeks later a meeting of the local school board 
was visited by a group of citizens who wished to have answers 
for a number of questions concerning the local program. These 
people had considerable concern about the fact that in some 
areas of academic achievement the pupils in the district were 
not achieving as high as the norms for the test. They con- 
fronted the board with the fact that this was objective proof 
that the local program was inadequate and that something 
should be done immediately. They also cited the fact that the 
test results probably were not as low as they should be in that 
they knew of many children who didn’t read, didn’t spell, or 
didn’t figure as well as children should for their age. As a result 
of this appearance, the school administrator arranged a series 
of meetings with the citizens group in which a detailed analysis 
of the test results was presented. These presentations showed 
that the pupils in the different elementary schools of the dis- 
trict were achieving at different levels. The explanation given 
for this difference was to the effect that the socioeconomic areas 
served by the schools were very different. Another was that the 
mental abilities of the pupils in the different schools sometimes 
varied to a considerable extent. 

From this series of meetings a number of misinterpretations 
apparently developed. Some principals and teachers began to 
feel the tests were being used as an evaluation of how good a 
job a particular teacher was doing and how well a principal 
was supervising and administering the school. Some of the 
curriculum consultants also developed a feeling that the test 
results were being used to show they were not doing their 
work well. 

In the three years following these meetings several things 
happened in this district that provided some clues to promising 
practices in educational assessment. First, a detailed analysis 
was made of the tests being used and of the relationship of the 
tests to the objectives of the local program. The tests were 
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found to be survey measures of skills in reading, arithmetic, 
and language. A number of aspects of the program, such as atti- 
tudes, concepts, understandings, and personal growth were 
unmeasured by the tests. For example, in one school a study 
was made as to the library habits of pupils who were reading 
at different levels. In this study, evidence was found that the 
attitudes of the pupils toward reading was essentially positive 
and that much self-motivated reading was taking place. The 
staff of the school considered this a good sign of real achieve- 
ment in reading. The reading vocabulary scores which were 
found to be slightly lower than the norms and in some cases 
significantly lower than the reading comprehension scores were 
seen by the members of the staff as being relatively unim- 
portant. Their reaction was “We're more interested in teaching 
comprehension in reading than the specific knowledge of words 
or reading vocabulary.” They were committed to this emphasis 
and they rejected the results of the reading vocabulary section. 
In the field of arithmetic, which happened to be one of the 
areas in which test results were low, they were quite critical 
of the fact that the arithmetic test was a measurement mainly 
of computational skills and ability to solve written arithmetic 
problems. They felt that the emphasis in arithmetic should be 
on understandings and application. They felt that their entire 
program was being evaluated on the basis of an assessment of 
only a portion of the program. Furthermore, many of them 
admitted that they could see little or no relationship between 
some of the test items and the instructional program. The same 
thing was true in their analysis of the language section of the 
achievement battery. They felt they no longer tried to teach 
grammar or usage or punctuation in the manner in which it 
was used in the test. 

What could be done to remedy this situation? An adminis- 
trative group decided that all testing should be abandoned 
temporarily. A committee composed of representative teachers 
of each grade level, administrators, curriculum specialists, and 
the guidance staff decided to hold planning meetings to study 
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the problem. This committee made a list of those things on 
which they could agree that they would like to know about 
each child. The list was extremely comprehensive. The com- 
mittee was interested in knowing about the major dimensions 
of the person—the development status of physical, intellectual, 
emotional-social, and academic attainment. It was decided to 
make a detailed analysis of the objectives in at least the major 
skill areas of the school program. Social Studies, science, and 
the arts were identified as areas they would like to assess. These 
previously had been unmeasured. The committee was con- 
fronted with the task of studying the various standardized 
achievement batteries to determine those batteries which most 
closely coincided with the objectives of the local program. 
When all of the objectives of the local program were outlined 
it became obvious that for some purposes there were not stand- 
ardized tests available. It was then necessary for the committee 
to determine what instruments were available to meet the 
objectives and what instruments had to be devised. 

The results of their study produced the decision to use an 
achievement battery for the measurement of the skills in the 
tool subjects at three year intervals. A second type of achieve- 
ment battery was selected that would measure understandings 
and application in the field of reading, mathematics, social 
studies, language, and science. In addition, the committee be- 
came concerned about the fact that some of the schools were 
achieving far below expectancy. A study of the measures of 
scholastic aptitude revealed that they had been using a test 
which was heavily weighted with nonverbal abilities. Pupils 
with low verbal abilities could not score high on these sections 
of the test. The need for strengthening the program so as to give 
pupils training in verbal usage and abstract thinking was then 
considered. Here again the objectives of the local program were 
carefully scrutinized and it was determined that more should 
be known about pupils’ abilities rather than trying to fit all 
pupils regardless of their ability into a given kind of program. 
A test of primary mental abilities and one of differential apti 
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tudes were planned for this purpose. Both of these tests 
contained subtests that measured spatial, perceptual, verbal, 
mechanical, and numerical abilities. These tests were to secure 
information about the various kinds of mental abilities the 
pupils possessed. The test previously used was mainly a meas- 
ure of verbal ability. 

It was determined that the assessment program should have 
a variety of purposes. One purpose was to provide information 
regarding the pupils’ attainments in the basic skill areas. A 
second purpose was to provide information needed for individ- 
ual pupil guidance. The committee, therefore, decided that the 
program should provide for the assessment of pupils’ achieve- 
ment in the skills areas and also provide assessment of their 
characteristics and interests. The assessments would make avail- 
able information needed in individual guidance. In making 
this decision the committee was aware that an adequate coun- 
seling and guidance staff was needed to make individual assess- 
ments and to interpret the results. 

The cross-sectional studies for various grade levels were 
planned so that a longitudinal analysis of growth could also be 
made. An age-grade ability study was planned for each grade 
to provide information on which to consider the promotion 
practices, the kinds of ability found at different grades, and the 
kinds of attainment derived from different abilities and differ- 
ent ages. 

After the reviewing committee completed its study of the 
assessment tools, it concluded that the survey tests had limited 
usage for precise diagnostic work. The committee agreed that 
the survey tests would identify areas of the program which 
should be studied through the use of supplementary stand- 
ardized as well as locally prepared diagnostic instruments. In 
addition, the committee agreed that there were items in the 
standardized tests chosen which were not suitable since the 
school program gave little or no consideration to them. These 


items included Roman numerals and some particular kinds 
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of word meanings in reading which the committee thought to 
be irrelevant so far as the local objectives were concerned. 

The cross-sectional committee members were pleased with 
their planning achievements, but one problem still remained— 
how to decrease the defensiveness and the protective attitudes 
of teachers and principals for their pupils. As a result it was 
determined that an assessment of a stratified sample of the 
total population coming from all schools would be drawn and 
used as a basis for analyzing the curriculums. In following this 
plan all teachers and schools were protected from unwarranted 
comparisons of their pupils’ achievement. By using a sampling 
rather than the entire pupil population, time could be spent 
in making a detailed analysis of a variety of characteristics. 

Such a sample was tested and the assessment data were com- 
piled. Workshops were organized for the local teachers and 
staff to make a study of identified strengths and weaknesses. 
An analysis was made of the possible reasons for each. In some 
cases, the item analysis was inconclusive. The workshop groups 
devised tests to assess some of these items. These tests were 
then administered and the results appraised in relation to the 
educational objectives of the school district. 


The teachers, administrators, curriculum director, and guid- 
ance personnel agreed that improvement was needed in making 
certain assessments. It was decided that one evaluation project 
group would attempt to enrich and add to the kinds of assess- 
ment data provided by the standardized testing program. The 
systematic gathering of pupils’ daily work and special assign 
ments was planned. Boys and girls were interviewed to gain 
information about their methods of solving problems, attitudes 
they held, and the understandings they were deriving from 
their learnings. A companion study was concerned with the 
amount of time needed to learn various processes and content 
as well as for the maintenance and the application of the 
learnings. 


Another study will be made of the relationships between 
various mental capacities and the kinds of achievement shown 
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by the pupil population. This study, in which many kinds of 
assessments will be made of students’ production, daily work, 
interviews, time samples, and the like, should provide infor- 
mation that may be used to broaden ’the base on which evalu- 
ation may be made. Standardized tests, classroom observation, 
and analysis of pupils’ daily work were all placed in focus. 


Far more test results have been made available than have 
ever been used in either educational evaluation or in counseling 
and guidance. Full use of test results is seldom secured when 
an insufficient number of the staff was involved in the selection, 
planning, and conducting of the testing program, or when the 
objectives or purposes for giving various tests were not made 
entirely clear to the teachers and others who were working 
daily with the pupils tested. 


The admonition that “You must take the pupils where they 
are and work with them from there” is difficult to follow unless 
the teacher has the results of an assessment or several assess- 
ments that give a reasonably accurate description as to where 
the pupils are educationally. Frequently the standardized instru- 
ments do not offer an adequate type of assessment of pupils’ 
progress in some dimensions of the school program. For ex- 
ample, one district became concerned as to whether junior high 
school pupils were making progress in the social studies and 
decided to give a standardized test to determine progress being 
made. When the results of this test were summarized district 
personnel were disappointed to find that the achievement of 
pupils, according to the best norms, was similar to that of pupils 
a year younger than those tested. However, since the pupils’ 
intelligence was also below average, it was decided that the 
pupils’ achievement could not be considered unsatisfactory just 
because it was somewhat below the norm for the test. They 
also found that some of the content of the test had not as yet 
been taught in the social studies program offered by the schools. 
In addition, they were of the opinion that assessment of con- 
cepts was given too little consideration in the test, whereas in 
their social studies program concepts received major emphasis. 
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The group who had been studying the social studies program 
and the available standardized achievement tests of social studies 
decided that they should try to construct an instrument which 
would assess concepts and understandings relevant to their 
program. One instrument developed for this purpose dealt with 
geographical concepts through the use of an open-ended ques- 
tion technique. Questions like those that follow were employed: 
What is a mountain? What is a river? What is a plateau? What 
is a peninsula? The same instrument was administered to a 
sample of pupils in every grade three through eight. A some 
what revealing finding was that some pupils at the third grade 
level had concepts superior to those of some of the pupils at 
the sixth or eighth grade level. It is also interesting to note that 
in some groups of pupils a similar pattern of distortion or a 
similar pattern of meager or unrelated information was a typical 
part of their concepts and ;understandings. The staff thought 
that this type of local appraisal of concepts which the pupils 
had been studying both in, special units of work and in text- 
books was a valuable supplement to that of factual knowledge 
appraisements made by many achievement test batteries. 

This illustration of planning an evaluation program and 
developing assessment tools and techniques are only representa- 
tive of the type of work that committees can do in establishing 
a modern program of assessment and evaluation. By using com- 
mittees for this work many of the obstacles that commonly arise 
in the program are prevented from appearing. For example, if 
the people who are to use the instruments of assessment do not 
participate in the selection of the instruments and do not fully 
understand what it is they are measuring or how the results 
are going to be used, the assessment will never get into the 
main stream of education and will also probably be grossly mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented. Without a study being made 
of the assessment tools, what they measure and what they do 
not measure, measurement beyond the capabilities of the test 
or technique may be expected. For example, in the field of 
personal-social growth, which is recognized as an important 
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one both for the motivation and development of the pupil pop- 
ulation, the intelligence and achievement test batteries could 
hardly be seen as being relevant assessment tools. Conversely, 
sociometric assessment techniques for this purpose would be 
equally inapplicable in attempting to assess the reading or 
mathematics achievement. By the same token, a test of reading 
comprehension and reading vocabulary are not precise tools for 
measuring work-study skills. The tools of reading do not en- 
compass all of the work-study skills that are related to the 
pupils’ productions. 

Substantial evidence of the relationship between different 
kinds of special abilities and attainment in school or vocation 
suggests the importance of tests of special abilities rather than 
a single index of mental capacity for all school learning. 

As school personnel becomes involved in the development 
and the analysis of assessment tools they see the real values of 
the tools rather than merely their weaknesses. They see them 
as instruments for gathering data rather than as instruments 
that provide discreet numbers that are finally and totally rep- 
resentative of the attainments or capacities of a pupil. And 
finally, they see this in relation to the fact that any tool of 
assessment is really a means of measuring a sample of perform- 
ance. They know that there will be some variability in different 
samples of the same thing. 

Thus, in answer to the question which is basically the topic 
for consideration “What are the best tools of assessing human 
growth, personal growth, and academic growth?” we are sug 
gesting a variety of tools that are selected after specific defini 
tions have been given of the objectives and purposes of the 
educational program. We are also suggesting that if the tools 
are to be functional, they must be selected by a representative 
committee which will proceed to work with the total staff in 
developing and maintaining the program. We have also sug- 
gested that an assessment program that is to measure human 
growth, personal growth, and academic growth must of neces 
sity provide for the use of a variety of assessment tools. The 
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standardized instrument is extremely helpful for measuring 
those common aspects in an educational program not readily 
influenced by local emphases, geographical locations, or partic- 
ular kinds of textual materials. Locally constructed instruments 
must be used to measure achievement that is influenced by local 
provisions. Some new standardized instruments offer assessment 
of concepts, understandings, and applications but they are not 
widely used at the present. 

As we broaden our assessment programs into more areas of 
human behavior to obtain a more meaningful picture of the 
person, we must also dedicate a greater amount of time, per- 
sonnel, and money. We must, in effect, say we recognize, we 
believe in, and we underwrite a research approach to assessment 
and evaluation. This is the most hopeful thing that we might 
do. Otherwise we can readily fall into a trap exemplified by a 
rather frequent phone call that comes to some of our desks ask- 
ing “Now without going into a lot of detail will you just quickly 
tell me what are the best tests for me to use.” The implication 
here is that the most widely used test, the most popular test, 
the cheapest test to buy, the easiest to administer and to score 
is the answer. Frequently these are the criteria used in the 
selection of assessment tools. Some effective assessment tools 
can be constructed and administered by the local staff. How- 
ever, the analysis and interpretation of such assessments is far 
more time consuming than the analysis of interpretation of the 
standardized instruments. 

The use of sociometrics for example is an extremely complex 
procedure. The naive and somewhat superficial use of sociome 
trics in charting choices of groups and quickly drawing infer- 
ences as to isolates and stars is dangerous. These choices and 
preferences will rapidly change from one period of time to 
another or may have different meaning when seen in a group 
of six-year olds, ten-year olds, or sixteen-year olds. We must 
make explicit what it is we are trying to do. 

The assessment of human growth is crucial because without 
adequate definition, outdated principles and values of educa 
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tion may be utilized to evaluate our current product. Today 
we have rather different purposes of education or additional 
purposes to those of a generation or two ago. The values, prin- 
ciples, and objectives of our program must be made explicit 
for a meaningful selection of tools and instruments. 

A summary of the information presented might be made by 
the statements that follow: 


1. Get all of the team into the game. Without proper repre- 
sentation the game can’t come off. 

2. Unmask the ghost. The implicit must be made explicit 
both for security as well as for constructive work. 

. Making the implicit explicit takes time and study. We 
must make a realistic allotment of time if this is to be 
achieved. 

. Tests make assessment but men must evaluate the assess- 
ments. Interpretation is essential for meaning. 

. Assessment is really a method of research. It is a science 
not a mechanical operation. 

. Mark the bull’s eye before you shoot. 


The sixth point recalls the story of the man who boasted he 
was the best marksman in town. He would shoot at a barn and 
then go up and draw a bull’s eye around where he hit. Some 
pupil evaluations seem to follow the same procedure. Tests are 
selected, administered, scored, and summarized for a school 
district. Then wherever they hit, a bull’s eye is drawn to indi- 
cate that it is either good, bad, or indifferent. The critics of the 
school, on the other hand, draw a bull’s eye in such a fashion 
that the shot would be off center. We suggest neither approach 
be used but rather that the bull’s eye be predefined. 
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Office of the San Luis Obispo County 
Superintendent of Schools 


The career planning program for all eighth grade pupils in 
San Luis Obispo County is now in its thirteenth year. Interest 
and enthusiasm have grown in all of the school districts en- 
gaged in the program, and the participating schools have made 
valuable contributions to the procedures of the program during 
the years. 

The program is integrated with the traditional school cur- 
riculum. Class sessions are carried on for a period of four to 


five weeks, and work with individual pupils is usually com- 
pleted during an additional three-week period. The purpose is 
to develop the pupils’ independence in personal planning and 
to use the advantageous position of the eighth grade teacher in 
a counseling role. 


When boys and girls reach the last year of elementary school 
they begin to look forward to entering high school and wonder- 
ing what courses they should take in high school, how they 
will be accepted by other high school students, and whether 
or not they will be able to make new friends. Along with the 
excitement they experience in anticipating their entrance to a 
new high school, a touch of panic often sets in, and the pupils 
begin wondering whether they are ready to take the big step 
that is necessary. 

The career planning program for eighth grade pupils is 
designed to help the pupils meet high school demands com 


[ 158] 
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fortably, to learn how to plan their high school programs, and 
to look forward to adult life with enthusiasm and confidence. 
Through careful study of data about themselves, the pupils 
become aware of their capabilities, as well as their interests, 
and learn of the relationships between high school programs, 
post-high school education, and the world of work. 

The program begins during the second semester of the eighth 
grade. Meetings of administrators, counselors, and teachers are 
held at which knowledge regarding the concerns and needs 
of eighth grade boys and girls is shared; services which have 
proved to be of particular value to this age group are examined; 
and the basic philosophy to be employed in providing the serv- 
ices is determined. 

The guidance counselor from the office of the County Super 
intendent of Schools visits each eighth grade class. Important 
steps in vocational and educational planning are pointed out to 
the pupils. Relationships between individual talents and job 
opportunities are illustrated by the use of charts. Pupils indi- 
cate a desire for the career planning services and agree to take 
language, algebra, and mechanical aptitude tests. They com- 
plete a personal inventory questionnaire to supplement informa- 
tion already available in their cumulative records. A subjective 
rating of each pupil is made by the teacher and the pupil. All 
pertinent data is summarized on a form, the Individual Record 
Summary, provided by the County Superintendent of Schools. 

The high school furnishes written information on course 
offerings and other high school experiences which the teacher 
uses as guidance instructional materials. The teacher, with the 
assistance of the guidance co-ordinator from the office of the 
county superintendent of schools, instructs the eighth grade 
class on how to interpret data and how to use information in 
individual planning. 

The pupils sometimes work as a group in considering a guid- 
ance problem. For example, the class may endeavor to provide 
the help some pupil needs in deciding what program he will 
pursue in high school. Obviously, before the class can provide 
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this help it must study the pupil’s abilities, special aptitudes, 
interests, and the like, and it must give some consideration to 
the types of career that the pupil might successfully pursue. 
After it has completed its study the class may then help to plan 
4 high school program of the kind it believes will most likely 
prepare the individual to pursue the career he will choose. 

The data of several pupils (including some from the class) 
with varying abilities and interests are also studied. Pupils are 
asked to plan for each pupil according to available data and 
thereby learn how to plan objectively for themselves. 

The eighth grade teacher has an interview with each member 
of his class for the purpose of clarifying data and answering 
questions of concern to the pupil. The teacher asks each pupil 
to talk over with his parents his individual record which sum- 
marizes his successes, aptitudes, interests, and tentative plans. 
With such instruction, each pupil concentrates on his own 
study program much as the class had worked on the problems 
of certain pupils. The tentative high school program he plans 
for himself is discussed in a conference between himself, his 


parents, his teacher, and the high school counselor. The pro- 
gram approved by this group is the one the pupil begins in 
high school. 

In addition to being taught to use data, pupils are taught 
essential concepts of guidance such as those that follow: 


1. People determine their aptitudes and interests by eval 
uating their achievements and experiences. 
. People are different. 
3. People are alike. 
Differences in people should match differences in job re- 
quirements. 
. The world of work needs people with different aptitudes. 
. Different high school courses meet different needs of 
people. 
Increased knowledge of self and of opportunities modi- 
fies plans. 
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. People grow into maturity as they accept opportunities 
to make decisions. 
9. Our country needs people who can make decisions. 
10. Our country needs the product of all the work done by 
persons with many abilities and interests. 


Parents receive group instruction at an evening meeting 
which is similar in purpose to the instruction pupils receive 
in their class sessions. These sessions prepare both parents and 
pupils for the individual planning that follows. Parents need 
to understand that all pupils have varying interests, aptitudes, 
and achievement records, and that pupils will make plans as 
varied in academic choice as are their interests, abilities, and 
social skills. Charts, graphs, and figures are used to facilitate 
this instruction of parents on individual differences and the 
need for specific planning. It has been found that when par- 
ents are helped to see many children objectively, they can 
subsequently plan more objectively for their own child’s imme- 
diate and future needs. 

Parents are encouraged to evaluate all data provided by the 
school and brought home by the pupils. The parent is requested 
to express reactions to interpretations made of the data and to 
question any data he does not understand or believed to be 
inappropriate or inaccurate. At the end of the planning period, 
the parents meet with their child, the eighth grade teacher, 
and the high school counselor in a conference which is planned 
as the culminating phase of the program. In this conference 
consideration is given to all phases of the four year program 
that the child will pursue in high school. 

Leadership is extremely important in this guidance program 
since there is a need for co-ordination of the efforts of the eighth 
grade teacher, elementary school administrator, high school 
counselor, and parents. In either a school district or county-wide 
program of guidance, a counselor should be given responsibility 
for directing the program and providing in-service training for 
eighth grade teachers. The counselor should be able to direct 
and co-ordinate the program so that schedules are made, tests 
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administered, data are summarized, and the sequence of the 
services proceeds in meaningful order. For example, planning 
should be done with pupils before tests are administered. Pupils 
must learn how to interpret data about others whose abilities 
and interests vary and who require different courses of study 
leading to different job considerations before attempting to plan 
for themselves. 

“Many hands make light work” is a proverb that may be 
applied to a district that is so large it feels it cannot provide 
individual counseling services for all pupils. The program dis 
cussed in this article is being conducted in schools with enroll 
ment totaling 8,000 pupils, of which approximately 600 are 
in the eighth grade. One or two counselors could not do the 
individual counseling for this number, but the counseling was 
readily done by dividing the work among 20 eighth grade 
teacher-counselors. Any school system can utilize a similar plan 
to the one discussed for providing every eighth grade student 
the counseling he needs. One counselor can provide the in 
service training required and consult with teachers as they need 
help in handling certain cases. 

The procedures of the career planning program discussed 
have been modified during the past 13 years and the flexibility 
of the program has been proved. The program has been suc 
cessfully carried on in a junior high school and in elementary 
schools in which instruction for the eighth grade is provided 
on a departmentalized basis. 

The school districts that participated in the career planning 
program have evaluated their endeavors and have found the 
program to be highly satisfactory. Parents and pupils have 
expressed themselves freely regarding the value of the program. 
The teachers and administrators are generally enthusiastic about 
the program. 





“! FEEL I AM LEARNING’—THE GIRLS 
AND BOYS REPORT 


Ester Netson, Consultant in Elementary 
Education, California State 
Department of Education 


During the winter of 1958-59 staff memers of the Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, visited seventh and eighth grade classrooms in 55 ele- 
mentary schools of the state. Conferences were held with school 
staffs, and questions were asked with regard to organization 
for instruction, curriculum offerings, community relationships, 
and guidance practices in grades seven and eight. 

Teachers and pupils assisted in the study by making avail- 
able 350 compositions describing the school days of girls and 
boys in grades seven and eight. Pupils received a minimum of 
direction with regard to the content of their writing. Sincerity 
and forthrightness characterized the expressions of likes and 
dislikes. Suggestions for improvement and evaluation of school 
purposes and program were contained in the compositions. 

The compositions ranged from prosaic descriptions of class 
schedules to those of cheating—from pages of well-organized 
writing to a few sentences difficult to read. The accumulated 
content revealed the deep needs, drives, and goals of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils. 

Prominent among the expressions of need is that of identi- 
fication with people, particularly with other children. This 
need and the onset of interest in the opposite sex and attendant 
behaviors are exemplified by the following excerpts from the 
compositions: 

After I leave my friend I go to another friend’s room. 


We have a seven minute recess now and we find our friends. 


[ 163 ] 
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On my bus the boys sit on the girls’ side and tease them. Only 
some of them, of course. 


My girl friends on my street came after me. We all looked very 
nice. We walked down to our bus stop feeling proud of ourselves 
for being in the seventh grade. 


I left rather early from home this morning because I knew that 
my friends would be there. 


My school day starts out at 8:30 a.m. when our bus arrives. For 
the next half hour I mill around on the blacktop or wait at the bus 
stop for a particular friend of mine. Since his bus does not come 
until almost 9:00, my girl friend and I stand and talk (and freeze) 
for most of this period. 


Nutrition is when you get to go out and talk to your friends or 
to eat something. 


Frustration and bewilderment are evident as some children 
inquire with regard to their own feelings and actions and their 
relationships with other pupils: 


Why are the boys so mean to the girls? The girls don’t do any- 
thing about it. Some of the girls like to fight. I don’t like to fight 
because I’m afraid I will break my glasses. I don’t want to fight 
my enemies because I want to make more friends than I have now. 
I don’t like to go to the canteen because I don’t know how to 
dance. 


We should have all the boys on one side of the room. 


3efore I started school this year, I was very skeptical of how | 
was going to like it. At first I was very upset and rushed because 
1 didn’t think I was doing well enough in my schoolwork o: 
making enough friends. Most of the children around me were 
new and strange to me, which made matters worse. Now I know 
most of the children and get along fine. 


This school suits me just fine except for some of the kids. | per- 
sonally don’t have anything against most of them, but a few of 
them get under my skin so much I can hardly stand it. The only 
thing I can think of to cure it is to expel the kids who are causing 
the ruckus. 
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The help of adults at home and at school is needed if ado- 
lescent girls and boys are to progress in growing up in our 
complex in-school and out-of-school society with a minimum of 
difficult or undesirable experiences. Even though the compo- 
sitions centered on school life the influence of parents and 
family was evident in several statements. This influence is ap- 
parent in the statements that follow: 


I'd like to stay after school and try and learn about division, but 
my mother says, “Come straight home after school.” 


I will try to start the New Year good—not get into fights with 
other girls. I will try to help around the house. I will try to get 
along with my aunt who lives with us, and try to get along with 
my friends, too. I will obey my grandmother, get along with my 
brother, and help my mother with the baby. 


Teachers of children in grades seven and eight in the elemen- 
tary school are in a strategic position to give guidance to their 
pupils. The organizational pattern of many of these schools 
permits children to become well-known and well-understood 


by one teacher. The importance of the teacher in shaping atti- 
tudes of pupils toward school, in helping children make choices 
with regard to future curriculum and vocational selections, and 
in supplying patterns of conduct was expressed by many girls 
and boys as they described school life. Statements ranged from 
adulation of the teacher to hatred of school and the teacher as 
typified by the following quotations: 


My teacher is so nice you’d think she was your best friend. 
I like science as one of my two favorite subjects, perhaps because 
I like the teacher so much. 


It’s not that I like social studies so much. It’s the teacher that 
makes it so much fun, for he combines fun with work. 

Social studies is my next subject. I like that subject I guess be- 
cause of the teacher. 


I have a hard time in math but my teacher helps me to under- 
stand the problems. 
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My teachers seem to be very intelligent besides being nice. 
I am good in math because I have a nice teacher. 


Fifth period is my favorite. It is woodshop. I like to work in 
shop. I am making some cabinets for models. Mr. Andrews is our 
instructor and my favorite teacher. He believes in self-discipline 


and I like him. 


This year I have been very lucky teacher-wise. Mrs. Ramy is a 
very fine teacher. She is doing a very good job of preparing me for 
high school. I like all my other teachers too. 


The teacher shouldn't have taken the study hour away from all 
of us because it was just a few that were goofing around and mak- 
ing noise. 


He sometimes embarrasses you in front of others. 


I have Arts and Crafts. I do not like it. One reason is because 
I do not like the teacher. I do not plan to continue it next year in 


high school. , 


The only thing I don’t like about it is most of the teachers don’t 
have time for you. 


My teacher seems to like to hurt people’s feelings; in our case, 
children’s feelings. Every day he picks on someone. 


We go in and sit down and wait for the teacher, who is usually 
ten minutes late. When he comes in he yells at everybody and 
bawls two or three kids out. He tries to tell us what to do but when 
he can’t get across to us what we're supposed to do he yells at us 
some more. 


The next period I hate more than anything. My teacher I hate 
mostly. 


Feelings of success and pleasure for children in school are 
closely related to the kindness, understanding, and individual 
assistance of teachers. A seventh grade girl, referring to her 
home arts teacher, said, “To Miss Reilly we are a class of indi- 
viduals.” Another pupil wrote, “When you have a problem you 
can go to any of the teachers and they will try to help.” 
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Teachers must assume their inseparable roles of teacher and 
guide. This is not to say that teachers are expected to use thera- 
peutic techniques with pupils. There is wide scope for the 
teacher to exercise his guidance functions if he limits them to 
the normal and natural contacts which a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship provides. Without reference to either school work or per- 
sonal problems, the following statement written by a seventh 
grade pupil describes the dual role of the teacher with admir- 
able simplicity: “While trying to learn you may get confused, 
and that is where our teachers come in. Our teachers are not 
at school just to teach, but they are there to help us understand 
the things we are confused about.” 

Assisting pupils in solving problems, establishing goals, and 
making wise choices cannot be separated from the direction of 
learning experiences. The teacher’s principal role of instructor 
and the pupil’s role of learner are described in the compositions 
with indications of both satisfaction and dissatisfaction on the 
part of the pupils. The needs of girls and boys for counseling 
with regard to educational goals and the need for sensitivity of 
the teacher to effective instructional procedures are evident in 
the following quotations: 


One reason I like science so much is because we have to do a 
lot of drawing, and I have always enjoyed art. It makes up for not 
having arts and crafts. 


I don’t especially like this subject. It’s too boring, to me at least. 
I don’t know—I guess it’s because I’m a boy. We study all the 
things concerning science. 


Next comes science. As a girl I don’t like it as well as most boys. 


In this class we not only learn history, but we also learn a lot 
of English, thanks to our teacher. 


The next period is a period that 1 am not very fond of—arith- 
metic. It is also a subject that I’m not very good at. I don’t want to 
talk about—so I’m not—anyway all you do is copy problems out of 
the book, find the answers, and have a few tests. 
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I love social studies. I like to learn about other countries. I like 
to learn about things that are extra credit to our notebooks. 


Now sometimes we have skits performed by us to demonstrate 
a certain English lesson. These are a lot of fun and laughingly 
embarrassing as well as quite educational. 


So far this year English is my worst subject. I don’t know what 
happened, because last year it was one of my best subjects. 


Arts and Craft—fun, but not very educationally constructive. 


In seventh grade we girls learned the parts and how to use a 
sewing machine. This year we are ready and excited to start on 
the actual creation of an outfit. 


The way he makes us learn and remember is by putting infor- 
mation on the board, showing and explaining to us as much in- 
formation as he can. If it is hard to explain and we don’t under- 
stand thoroughly, he orders a film for us to see. 


Pupils have considered the long range uses of school subjects. 
Many teachers have taken time to discuss and explore with 
pupils the skill and educational requirements of occupations 


and have arranged study experiences for pupils that provide 
opportunity to find out about the interrelationships of subjects. 
Such instruction contributes greatly to pupils’ vision and under- 
standing. 


Pupils wrote: 


Math is my second class. It is one of the subjects you can’t live 
without. Even primitive people used math. If a man owns some 
sheep, he must keep track of them. Numbers is the only way. 
Today we don’t use the same words and symbols but the principle 
is the same. Math is something we will use all our lives, no matter 
what we do. 


I think math is more important to me than any of my other sub- 
jects. I think this way because of the fact that when I grow up 
I will have many mathematical things, such as bills, and in carpen- 
tering, which I like to do, and in many other things that concern 
numbers. 
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An eighth grade boy said: “I find algebra interesting al- 
though I probably will not use it very much in later years.” 

Several girls reported they felt Home Arts class was impor- 
tant because of future interests and responsibilities: 


Home Arts is enjoyed very much by myself. It gives me a chance 
to prepare for the years to come. 


I took Home Arts because I wanted to learn more about cooking, 
sewing, child care, and housekeeping. 


Home Arts is an educational and enjoyable subject. It teaches 
girls to sew, to be a good wife and mother, to cook, and it helps 
them develop mentally. I do wish, however, we had more equip- 
ment. 


Real jobs provide learning opportunities. Pupils welcome the 
responsibility, enjoy the prestige, and appreciate the instruction 
that assignment to important tasks offers. Administrators and 
teachers in the elementary school should search for and arrange 
work opportunities within the school for many seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. Typical of pupils’ reference to real jobs 
are the following statements from the compositions: 


On Tuesdays we have Library and I’m one of the student librar- 
ians. You can learn a lot of things being a student librarian. 


I have a job to get all the absent slips from all the rooms to get 
the count for cafeteria. Then I phone the amount over to the other 
school. 


A typical day at school for me begins with special kindergarten 
duty at 8:30. Here I assist the kindergarten teacher with mixing 
paints, fixing clay, or just watching the children on the play- 
ground. 


I go into the office to get the keys for the equipment room. I open 
up the equipment room and check out balls until the 8:55 warn- 
ing bell rings. Then the other girl that works with me and I check 
in all the balls. 


After math I spend about 15 minutes checking on Safety Patrol 
with my fellow captain. 
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On Tuesday I am a helper. The helper helps the students with 
their problems. There are helpers for each day. 


Several pupils described their ideas of the value of education. 
“I do not look forward to school as a hard task to struggle 
through and accomplish, but as a thing which will be of great 
help in the near future.” The pupil who wrote this statement 
was experiencing success in school—in contrast to the experi- 
ence of the boy who wrote: “I do poor work in math, language, 
social studies and am pretty poor in spelling.” Children need 
help in establishment of goals. School programs and criteria 
of achievement should be flexible for success to be enjoyed in 
some measure by every pupil. 

Elementary schools may provide ample time for one teacher 
to become well acquainted with each pupil in a group and also 
arrange for a variety of activities and interests by dividing the 
school day into two time segments. During about half the day 
the children are with one teacher for selected subjects; the re- 
mainder of the time is devoted to subjects which require tech- 
nical skill in the subject on the part of the teacher. Frequently 
skill subject classes such as music and art are incorporated into 
the schedule as “clubs” or “activities.” The value of the instruc- 
tion is in no way diminished by such designation and the appeal 
to girls and boys of this age level is frequently enhanced. 

The development of abilities, the awakening of talent, and 
opportunity for pursuit of special interests, are evident in ref 
erences in the compositions to clubs, activities, extra classes, 
and special sessions. The following selection statements are 
typical of those which expressed the above qualities: 


For extra activities I have chorus and girls’ glee club. We per- 
form in special programs and we are hoping to sing at a church. 
I love to sing and we have loads of fun at chorus. I think it is a 
perfect end to a day at school. 


Today was special. Everything went extra smooth, including 
our newspaper club. Who would have thought that I should ever 
be the editor of a newspaper. 
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The newly added seventh period brings (for me) Band or Or- 
chestra. This is more fun! 


Thursday at 8:15 I go to Library Club. By being in the club you 
learn all about the library and are able to work in the school library 
checking books in and out, filing, and preparing new books for 
circulation. The goal of every member is to earn his 10 or 25 hour 
pin. 

The activity period is next. Here a student can study something 
in which he is really interested. I take newspaper club. We are 
concerned with putting out a monthly newspaper and an annual 


yearbook. 


The boys go to woodshop and choose the item which they are 
going to make. Some boys are fast and others are slow. I am mak- 
ing a hamburger press. A lot of the boys are making things for 
Christmas. 


On Mondays and Wednesdays we have activities. Mine is Fine 
Arts. We make the decorations for the school dances. 


I choose Science Club for my activity. 
For activity I have orchestra and advanced grammar. 


We have a special activity class after Social Studies. My activity 
is Literary Arts class. Here we have a semester project, essays, book 
reviews, and short stories to write. 


Last we have activity period and I am in Chorus. I enjoy it. 
I am also in Audio-Visual activity in extra time. 


Arts and Crafts seem to end so fast. 


On Wednesdays I go to the extra music class where we explore 
music more thoroughly. Mondays and Thursdays I go to Chorus. 


Extra time for athletics and sports provides opportunity for 
many pupils to improve competency and achieve individual 
recognition. The writings of the pupils indicated that more 
boys than girls of this age level are inclined toward additional 
strenuous physical activity. The following statements by boys 
express this trend: 
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I am captain of the boys’ intramurals team. 
I am captain of the speedball team, The Big Boppers. 


I am playing first string center on the “A” team. 


In the morning I come to school and play basketball with my 
friends. I like that because if we didn’t play basketball or do some- 
thing in the morning we would just sit around and get into trou- 
ble or do something we weren’t supposed to do. 


One girl wrote: “I am captain of one of the intramural 
soccer teams and am usually busy playing. I love sports and 
love to participate in them.” 

School patterns of class schedules, of homework assignment, 
of departmentalization, and of grouping of pupils create cir- 
cumstances and situations for which children have to develop 
skills and make adjustment. In the interest of guidance of 
pupils, administrators, teachers, and parents need to explore, 
study, and evaluate proposed radical changes of school patterns. 
Although changes may be proposed for the express purpose of 
guidance of children, the change as put into action in the 
school may have the opposite effect for some children. 

Many pupils mentioned the pressure of time, of undesirable 
situations created by large numbers of pupils being together, 
and of school regulations difficult to follow. The following 
statements were selected at random, without regard to the en- 
rollment, facilities, or program of the school curriculum. 


My second class is physical education. It starts at 8:51 a.m. I’m 
usually late though because there isn’t enough time to get to my 
locker and put on my tennis shoes. 


There is so much confusion in the corridors between classes 
that it is a struggle to get through to your next class. 


The lunch period is broken into two parts because there are so 
many people. 


I start my school day coming to school a little early so that I may 
have a chance to play basketball, although I don’t get to play very 
often. 
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After algebra you have to set a speed record to get around to the 
social studies class, since we have to go the long way around with- 
out a break in the time schedule. 


I am always glad to get to homemaking because the room is 
large. 


We have started a new thing at our school now, called deten- 
tion. If you are late to your class or didn’t get your homework 
done you get detention after school. 


This is my best class and I like it very much. The only trouble 
is that there is not enough time. 


Patterns of class schedule and instruction are sometimes 
clarified by considering the descriptions written by more than 
one child in the same class. A boy wrote: “The thing I don’t 
like about Language Arts is that we have English, French, 
spelling to do all in two periods.” A classmate added insight 
into this situation by the statement: “The period for Language 
Arts starts at 2:30. I think we should have a completely differ- 
ent period for French, because many times we have half a 
period for French or even no period at all.” 

The purposes of homework assignment should be carefully 
studied by teachers and administrators. Some compositions sub- 
mitted for the study of grades seven and eight were written by 
children in accelerated, regular, and slow learner classes. 

Homework assignment often appeared to be an adjunct of 
acceleration, but some children in all learning groups and in 
schools of varying patterns of class scheduling wrote with 
regard to the difficulties and pressures of such assignment. 
Careful appraisal should be made of homework schedules, of 
amounts assigned, and of the contribution homework makes 
to the learning experiences of children. 


The following random excerpts from the compositions sug- 
gest that problems and undesirable pressures for children may 
be created by the very arrangement designed to guide them to 
more satisfactory achievement and purpose. 
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The only thing I don’t like is that I do school work all day and 
when I go home I sit down and do my homework. I don’t think 
that is right. All day Saturday I do homework and on Sunday | 
don’t care if I get it done or not. 


Everyone goes home and does from two to four hours homework. 


I find myself doing homework every night and having a test or 
quiz the next day before I know if my homework is right. 


My teacher then gives us a lecture and more homework to dp. 
Our class gets time to do some of our homework. 


I like very much going to different teachers for different sub- 
jects. I wish they would cut down their homework assignment, 
though. Some are good and some are bad when it comes to home- 
work. 


Study period helps take the load off our homework. 


The second period in the afternoon is a supervised study hall. 
I think that we are fortunate, for I understand that some schools 
do not have study halls. To me they are important. I have several 
activities outside of school. If I didn’t have study halls, it would be 
dificult to keep up my homework and also participate in the other 
activities. 


Teacher guidance should include appraisal of individual 
pupil’s difficulties in regard to the amount of time he needs for 
the completion of assignments, discussion of study habits, 
assistance to individual pupils as the teachers’ and pupils’ sched- 
ules will allow, and, in some instances, rearrangement of pupils’ 
activities and class schedules to allow additional school time for 
study. Parent-teacher conferences regarding good facilities for 
study may pave the way for improvement of study habits at 
home. Faculty members should be aware of the demands of 
the school day on the time and energies of pupils. Require- 
ment of excessively long or purposeless homework should be 
avoided—such homework dulls the incentive for study, devel- 
ops negative attitudes toward school work, and increases the 
educational and emotional problems of children. These young 


\ 
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people are looking ahead eagerly to the soon-to-be-realized op 
portunities of high school with its attendant increased responsi- 
bilities and demands. Every facet of the upper grade program 
should capitalize upon and enhance the attractiveness and 
opportunities of high school. The assigning of homework by 
individual teachers or as a school policy should be determined 
upon the basis of its educational purpose and the needs of 
pupils. 

Acceleration and demotion by class grouping of pupils, the 
addition of foreign language classes, the inclusion of ninth 
grade classes in the elementary school curriculum, and increased 
departmentalization have been to the liking and advantage of 
some pupils. In some instances, however, these innovations and 
rearrangements of the school curriculum and program have 
created doubt, unrest, and apprehension. Statements in the 
compositions reveal self-evaluation as to capabilities, interests, 
progress in school, and intellectual, emotional, and social ad- 
justment. 


Both desirable and undesirable influences of educational! 


philosophy and school programs are identifiable in the follow- 
ing quotations: 


I got average grades on my report card and I am going to boost 
my grades this coming semester. 


Although I am 12 years of age and in the seventh grade, I have 
two eighth grade subjects, math and English. Both are kind of hard 
for me. 


I got B on the test and I was very impressed with myself. 


I’m not as bright in thinking as others, but I can do all right for 
a seventh grader. 


I try to make a good impression of myself in front of my 
teachers. 


I try hard but just seem to make careless mistakes. I really wish 
that I could have a longer period of math. 


I wish I could find more time to read at home and at school. 
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I am getting along slowly but making progress. 


We should get a student body council with a judge and jury 
and I would be the judge. 


Although there are many things I don’t like about my day in 
school, if I had my choice I wouldn’t stay out for anything. 


I am very glad I was able to be in this accelerated course. If I 
pass it this year, I do not have to take it in high school. 


I am one of our calisthenics captains and am glad to be one. 


My next period is shop. I like this class the best. This is the 
subject I am best in. I am shop foreman and in the top five stu- 
dents in the class. 


Study hall is my last class. When I signed up for this I thought 
I was making a wise choice, but by the end of the day I am so run 
down I don’t want to do anything. 


When school began this year I thought changing classes would 
be a great big ball. I found out that we have so many different 
teachers requiring different things that it is very difficult to keep up. 


I got all A’s in spelling last year. This year all the eighth grade 
and seventh grade are having seventh grade spelling. I have had 
these words before and the definitions and spelling of them. I am 
in the eighth grade and won't know eighth grade words. 


Guidance of pupils in grades seven and eight will be facili- 
tated by a school program that is based upon knowledge of the 
needs and developmental pattern of growth of children. Oppor- 
tunity for physical, intellectual, emotional, and social growth 
must be provided if pupils are to be inspired and assisted in 
their task of growing up. 

“I put my whole self into school work,” wrote a seventh 
grader. This whole self must have opportunity to express ex- 
uberance and talent, to experience success and admiration, and 
to develop interests and values important to himself and to 
society. 


“I feel I am learning,” reported the pupils. 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT 
Ester Netson, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


School visits, conferences with administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers, and a questionnaire report were used by the staff 
of the Bureau of Elementary Education during 1958-59 to 
obtain information for a study of education of seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in California elementary school districts. 

The questionnaire contained the following inquiries con- 
cerning student government: 

What is the structure of the student body organization? 

What are the activities in which the student council en- 
gages? 

Student government in the elementary schools is a valuable 
means of providing pupils with opportunities for practical ex- 
perience in democratic participation. The curriculum of grades 
seven and eight, the social development of children of this age 
level, and the need of young adolescents for individual dis- 
tinction and group approval may be fostered and enriched by 
well-conceived and enthusiastically sponsored student govern- 
ment. 

The terms “student government” and “student council” are 
often used interchangeably. The term ‘student government’ is 
frequently used to designate the incorporation of the entire 
student body in problems and activities of a school-wide nature. 
The term ‘student council’ may mean an organization with 
similar broad interests or it may designate an executive group 
of student government. When either term is used in this article 
it is used in a manner that makes clear which meaning is to 
be conveyed. 


{177 ] 
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The organization of student government in an elementary 
school raises questions such as the following: 

To what extent can student government operate effectively 
in this school? 

Does the organization of the school make it possible for stu- 
dent government to function? 

What are the responsibilities of the teacher sponsor? 

What is the responsibility of other teachers in this school? 

Group problems are inherent in all forms of group living. 
This is as true of the school as it is of the individual class- 
room. Whenever children associate in school groups or engage 
in school activities, problems involving the entire school arise. 
Problems are to be found in the corridors, on the playgrounds, 
in assemblies, in regard to school building maintenance, in 
committee work, or in arrangements for a school dance. Pupils 
need to realize that such problems require co-operative action. 
The school, for its part, should provide means for pupils to 
share in the planning, execution, and evaluation of efforts 
made to achieve solutions. Children in grades seven and eight 
can assume a large measure of responsibility in planning and 
carrying out activities related to the life of the school as a 
whole. 

Teachers profit from opportunity to help shape the purposes 
and procedures which are to guide them as they participate in 
student council activities. A student council’s failure or in- 
ability to produce desired results is usually traceable to mis- 
understood or contradictory statements of purpose, faulty organ- 
ization, undue domination by the administration, disinterested, 
unqualified, or overenthusiastic sponsors, lack of definition of 
authority, or meaningless imitation of form. Most adults, and 
especially teachers, are so used to making decisions that they 
often forget that their ideas may not always be of interest to the 
children or that children should frequently have the experience 
of making their own decisions. Some children are in the special 
position of being those to whom others repeatedly turn. These 
are the leaders. Student government or membership in the stu- 
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dent council will increase the opportunities for these children 
to be in positions of leadership and to improve the skills neces- 
sary for leadership roles. 

The problems considered by a student council should be cur- 
rent and of vital interest to all involved. Typical problems con- 
sidered by student councils include planning for assembly pro- 
grams and field days, and outlining safety procedures to be 
followed at school. The student council may be instrumental 
in providing ushers for special occasions, the maintenance of a 
pupil bulletin board, and assistance in various school offices. 
It can co-operate with parent organizations and help generally 
to promote and carry out school policies. Activities in which 
student council members are expected to judge the behavior of 
pupils are of questionable value. The appropriateness of coun- 
cil activities may be judged with reference to the number and 
variety of opportunities they afford pupils to learn and practice 
democratic living. 

Preparation and participation for student government need 
not be delayed until pupils are in the upper grades. Through 
group activity and leadership opportunities, with occasional 
opportunity for resolving differences of opinion by majority 
vote, lower grade pupils are preparing for the roles of class 
representative, council membership, or office holder in student 
government. The identification and statement of the problem 
“Ways of working and getting along together in the classroom” 
may be an approach to a broader study of government and stu- 
dent government activity. Answers should be sought to ques- 
tions such as those that follow and should be used as a basis 
for establishing student government: 

What procedures of government are appropriate in the class- 
room? 

What can we do to get along together in the classroom? 

Why do we have such strict rules about behaving on the bus? 

How does classroom living compare with local, state, and 
federal governments? 

Where did the idea of student councils come from? 
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How does the classroom help us to develop a feeling of be- 
longing and pride in good citizenship? 
What is the role of leadership in classroom government? 


Children’s recorded suggestions for classroom government 
might be similar to the following: 

The class president should help keep good order. 

The chairman of a committee should call on all members, 
not just his friends. 

Everyone in the room should have a job to do. 

Class officers should have a plan for class meetings. 

Each committee should know what it is going to do. 

We should ask the teacher for help if our committee meets 
a snag. 

All of us vote when we elect class officers. 

When we elect class members for officers or ask them to do 
jobs, we should elect the person best qualified for the job. 

Development of a plan for student government in the class- 
room, familiarity with parliamentary procedure, and frequent 
evaluation of ways of working together as committees will pre 
pare younger pupils fox greater responsibility in student gov 
ernment when they are in grades seven and eight. Children 
learn the necessity of co-operation, teamwork, and personal ad 
justment by participating as a member of a group intent upon 
accomplishing some tangible results which are dependent upon 
effective teamwork. 

The following statements may serve as guides to those who 
have responsibility to organize and conduct the activities of a 
student council: 


A. Selection of representatives 

1. Representatives are selected only after a period of 
orientation designed to acquaint all pupils with the 
functions, duties, and qualifications needed. 

2. Representation in the council is school-wide (except 
possibly in the very youngest groups). 

3. No restrictions other than enrollment in the school 
are placed on candidacy for the Student Council. 
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. Pupils may nominate more than one pupil as their 


candidate. 


. A representative is elected by the group of which he 


is a member. 


. The voting is by ballot when the maturity of the 


voters warrants this procedure. 


. Involvement in the real problems of the school 


l. 


2. 


In the council meetings there is an atmosphere of 
permissiveness in the discussion of school problems. 
The student council deliberates on those problems 
which are of interest and concern to groups in the 
school. 


. All groups have opportunity to present problems for 


consideration by the student council. 


. When there are problems beyond the reasonable au- 


thority and maturity of the council, limiting factors 
are explained frankly by the sponsor. 


C. Communication of ideas 


i 
2. 


Every pupil in the school has opportunity to be heard. 
Student council members report to the groups they 
represent. 


. There is opportunity for groups to discuss and decide 


upon questions to be presented to the student council. 


. There is opportunity for groups to discuss questions 


which have been or are being discussed by the council 
so that the student council member may effectively 
represent his group. 


. Skills to be developed 


l. 


Teachers and sponsors provide opportunities to im- 
prove discussion techniques. 


. Teachers and sponsors acquaint pupils with problem- 


solving techniques. 


. Student council members practice problem-solving 


skills. 
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. Student council representatives are helped to commu- 
nicate ideas effectively from the council to the groups 
they represent. 

. Student council representatives are helped to gain 
competency in handling the minimum skills of par- 
liamentary procedure. 


E. Attitudes and behaviors 


1. The council and its activities should be fully recog- 
nized and given a place of prestige in a school’s pro- 
gram. 

. The faculty should exhibit interest in the welfare of 
the student council. 

Membership in the student council should contribute 
to the acceptance of greater responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the school on the part of student council 
members. 

Duties and responsibilities of leadership in the stu- 
dent council should be emphasized, as well as the 
rights and privileges of leaders. 

. Student council members should, as a result of their 
group experiences, exhibit a feeling of group loyalty 
to the school. 

. Membership in the student council should improve 
pupil discernment between democratic and undemo- 
cratic situations and increase commitment to demo 
cratic action. 


In conjunction with the study of the organization and admin- 
istration of grades seven and eight several pupils wrote descrip- 
tions of the organization and activities of student government 
and councils in their school. One pupil wrote: 


Twice a year we have a student body officers election. The candidates 
for each office campaign for a week. They put up posters and give 
campaign speeches. At the end of the week the day comes when we 
vote. The winners are congratulated for winning and the losers for 
doing a good job in trying. The purpose of the student congress is to 
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have the students help run the school. We have two representatives 
from each room who represent the 960 students who attend our school. 


The pattern for school-wide functioning of student govern- 
ment was diagrammed by an eighth grade pupil as follows: 


DIAGRAM OF ROOSEVELT SCHOOL STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
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give help and guidance 
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Another pupil included in his composition the following 
description of the organization and values of student govern- 
ment: 


Our school’s Student Body Council meets twice yearly to nominate 
candidates for office. The council is made up of two representatives 
from each classroom from the fourth to the eighth grades. The council 
gives the principal a chance to find out the students’ views on subjects 
and any suggestions about improving them. I think the council helps 
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the students by giving them a chance to express their ideas freely to 
the principal and showing them how nominations are made. Our 
school’s student body meets once a month. Our meetings are conducted 
in an orderly fashion with the business first, then a program. The stu- 
dent body meetings give the students a chance to see how a meeting is 
conducted. It also gives them a chance to perform in a program or 
run for office. The meeting is something the students look forward to. 

To become an officer you must be a student, be nominated by a 
fellow student, accept the nomination and the responsibilities that 
go with it if elected, make a campaign speech before the student body, 
get the approval of the teacher in charge of nominations and ballots, 
and then be elected by a majority vote of the students. To become 
president or vice president the nominee must be an eighth grader. The 
treasurer is elected for one school year. All other officers are elected by 
the students to serve for a term of five months. There are two terms 
in a school year—from the second week in September to the second 
week in January, and from the second week in January to the last 
assembly in May. Nominees for the office of president and the office 
of vice president shall be on the ballot as a team. The team receiving 
the highest number of votes will be the president and vice president 
for the prescribed term of office. 

This organization gives our school a form of self-government. It 
lets representatives picked by the students themselves plan and carry 
out activities, such as dances, general assemblies, and talent or variety 
shows. The latter are very popular. 


At the first of the school year, members of each class pick a person 
they think will represent them fairly before the council. Also they pick 
an alternate who, in case of absence of the representative, will take his 
place at the meeting. The regular meetings of the student council are 
held every other Wednesday at 12:10 to 1:00 o'clock. Teachers are at 
each meeting to advise us. 


One of the main purposes of this student council is to relieve some 
of the load of the principal and teachers. We also sponsor all assemblies. 
So far this year we have sponsored three drama club productions, two 
variety shows, a Christmas dance, and a Valentine dance. For all of 
these activities we made all of the preparations. At the end of this year 
as our last assembly we are hoping to have an award assembly. At this 
assembly, the council, with the treasury money, will give pins Cgold 
and silver) to outstanding people at our school for the year. Council 
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members, decathlon winners, the outstanding athlete, and best girl 
sport are to receive pin awards. 

We also take suggestions from the students, pass the suggestion if 
there’s a motion to that effect, or let it die. After each meeting, the 
council member reports to his classroom the discussions and decisions 
of the council. He also asks for suggestions, complaints, compliments, 
and anything else they would like to say for or against the council. The 
council member expresses these ideas at the next meeting. 

And that is how our council functions. 


The president of the student council of a large intermediate 
school wrote concerning the responsibilities of the officers and 
committee organization. The following report is highlighted 
by the description of the campaign conducted by office-seekers: 


StupENtT CouncIL 


This organization is headed by a president who is ably assisted by a 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, seventh grade class president, and 
eighth grade president. Each of these executive officers gains his respec- 
tive position in the following manner: 

First: A nominating convention, consisting of two elected repre- 
sentatives from each home room, nominates the candidates for office on 
the student council, and each in turn is voted upon by the nominating 
committee. The two candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
for each respective office are the ones whose names are up for student 
decision. 

Second: Each candidate chooses a campaign manager to assist in his 
campaign for office. Together they make posters, and each prepares a 
campaign speech to be given in an assembly held especially for this 
purpose. At this time also, a short skit is given on behalf of each 
candidate. 

Third: After a week of campaigning, the name of each candidate is 
presented by printed ballot to each member of the student body, and 
each member has the right to vote for his or her choice. In this manner, 
the democratic form of government so prominently exercised in our 
school is carried out, and we feel it is a privilege that we are able to 
exercise this right. 

Fourth: The elected officers are duly installed by the principal. 

All officers elected have a prominent part in the governing of school 
affairs under the supervision of principal and counselors. 
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The president of the student body has the privilege of presiding 
over executive meetings and student council meetings and all eighth 
grade assemblies. He is called into consultation on various school prob- 
lems, and is, in general, a leader in school affairs and is an eighth 
grader. 

The vice president presides over student council and executive meet- 
ings in the absence of the president and has the privilege of presiding 
over seventh grade assemblies; he is also a leader in school affairs and a 
member of the seventh grade. 

The secretary is in charge of keeping the minutes of each meeting 
and keeps a written record of school happenings. The secretary is an 
eighth grader. These minutes, after preparation by the secretary, are 
given to the student council representative of each home room to be 
read and discussed. 

The treasurer is in charge of all financial affairs of the school and at 
each meeting makes a report to the group. The treasurer is a seventh 
grader. 

The seventh and eighth grade class presidents are active in the affairs 
of their individual grades. 

Each room elects its own class representative and an alternate repre- 
sentative to act in his absence. To be eligible for class representative, 
alternate representative, class officer, or student body officer, there are 
certain requirements that have to be met. First, each must have a “C” 
or better average in all subjects, and second, each must have a satisfac- 
tory citizenship grade from each teacher, and if it does not remain 
satisfactory, it is not possible to remain in office. 

Student council meetings are held every other week on Wednesdays. 
On the Monday preceding the meetings, there is an executive council 
meeting for the executive officers. In this meeting the officers plan the 
agenda to be followed when they convene together with a representative 
from each home room at the main meeting every other Wednesday. In 
this manner the pupils in every room have a voice in what goes on as 
concerns the affairs of the school, and each speaks for his home room 
group and expresses the opinions and suggestions made by the group. 

At our first student council meeting we wanted to organize our 
committees. To do this, we gave each representative a piece of paper on 
which to write his first and second choice of the committee on which he 
wanted to be active. After we had the committees organized, we told 
them their responsibilities. 
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Service Committee. The service committee’s main job is to organize 
and run our student store. It performs many service projects for the 
school. 


Social Committee. The social committee helps to organize all social 
activities such as school dances and parties. 


Publicity Committee. The publicity committee helps to publicize 
all coming events of the school. The members make signs and posters to 
aid in publicity. They assist greatly in the sale of student body cards, 
the year book, the school newspaper. 

Assembly Committee. The assembly committee helps to plan all 
assemblies. All of these committees meet with similar committees con- 
sisting of members of the faculty. Almost every member of the faculty 
is assigned to a committee much as the representatives are. These fac- 
ulty members supervise all the actions of their committees. 

All executive officers remain in office for one semester only and at the 
end of the semester a new election is held in the manner described and 
the newly elected officers are installed. 

Our entire student body is building a firm foundation in understand- 
ing and appreciating the American democratic way of government even 
though it is only in school, and we shall all profit greatly from having 
had this experience. 


Merely because schools have student officers is no guarantee 
that group interaction is high or that skills are being learned. 
In student organizations there may be less adult help in the 
development of skills and this situation may be a disadvantage, 
particularly in the beginning stages of student body govern- 
ment. Another hazard to the development of significant experi- 
ences is often a lack of clear understanding of the area of 
function. Unless the boundaries of areas of decision are clearly 
understood, it is easy for pupils to step out of bounds and then, 
on discovering that their decisions in the area are not honored, 
to believe that the whole structure of student government is a 
faculty-inspired and faculty-dominated device. Boundaries 
should not be wider than the maturity and skills of children of 
the participating levels can handle, with provision for ever- 
widening areas of decision as pupils mature and gain skills. 
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The student government of the school from which the fore- 
going description was submitted owes much of its success to a 
well-formulated constitution. Probably no two school govern- 
ment organizations could use identical constitutions. However, 
many pupils might gain insight and understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and limitations of student government by studying 
constitutions similar to the following: 


CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
STUDENT BODY 


Article I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the 
Student Body. 
Article II. Object 
The object of this organization shall be to promote good citizenship 
and the welfare of the school and its members, and to promote school 
activities. 


Article III. Membership 
All students enrolled in the School shall be 
members of the Student Body. Members of the faculty are also Student 


Body members. 

Article IV. Officers 
Section 1. The elective officers are as follows: President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


Section 2. The President and Secretary shall be chosen from the 
eighth grade. The Vice President and Treasurer shall be chosen from 
the seventh grade. 


Section 3. Student Body officers shall be nominated in the following 
manner: Each home room shall send two representatives to a nominat- 
ing committee which shall meet with the school principal or his repre- 
sentative. The committee shall draw up a ballot containing two candi- 
dates for each office. 


Section 4. The Australian ballot system shall be used to record the 
vote at the election in the first semester. At the midyear election, any 
means of recording the ballot secretly may be used if it seems wiser in 
the opinion of the executive committee. In case of a tie in the vote, the 
matter is decided by the Student Council. 
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Section 5. The officers shall serve a term of one semester and shall 
not be re-elected to the same office. 


Section 6. Before being accepted as a candidate to run for an office 
the principal shall certify to the nomination convention: (1) That the 
nominee has at least a “C” average during the preceding quarter and 
present quarter with no “D” grades in solid subjects. This will be com- 
puted on the numerical evaluation of each grade with “A” being 4 
points, “B” 3 points, “C” 2 points, and “D” 1 point. The numerical 
value of all grades must be at least 2.0. (2) That he has “C” or better 
in citizenship in all classes during the present quarter and approval of 
the prinicipal and counselors. (3) Candidates elected to office must 
maintain the above standards during their tenure of office or be subject 
to recall by the faculty advisor, counselors, and principal. 


Article V. Executive Committee 
Section 1. There shall be an executive committee composed of the 
officers of the Student Body, president of the seventh grade, president 
of the eighth grade, the presidents of each of five traditional clubs or 
societies of the school, and an advisory committee composed of faculty 
members. 


Section 2. The Advisory Committee shall be chosen by the princi- 
pal from the faculty. 


Section 3. The Executive Committee shall meet twice each month 
at a time and place to be determined by the committee and the prin- 
cipal. 
Article VI. Student Council 

Section 1. The Student Council shall be composed of the following: 
(a) Executive Committee members. (b) One elected representative 
from each home room. Home room representatives must have a “C” 
average during the present quarter. They must have “C” or better in 
citizenship in all classes. (c) One elected representative from each 
school organization provided it is approved by both the principal and 
Student Council. (d) The Student Body President is the presiding 
officer. Ce) Any council member who misses three or more meetings 
without having good excuses will be replaced by action of the council. 


Section 2. Meetings shall be held not less than once each school 
month at a time and place to be determined by the Student Body 
President and the principal. 
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Section 3. The Student Council may debate and vote upon ques- 
tions pertaining to student self-government, but any proposed rules 
must be approved by the principal and the faculty advisory committee 
to become effective. 


Section 4. The permanent Student Council Committees are as fol- 
lows: Scholarship, Courtesy or Safety, Boys’ Athletics, Girls’ Athletics, 
and School Service. Chairmen of these committees shall be, respectively, 
the presidents of the traditional clubs or societies which sponsor these 
activities. 
Article VII. Meetings 

Section 1. The student body as a unit or each class separately shall 
meet on an average of not less than twice per month in the auditorium 
at a time especially set apart in the program for that purpose. 


Section 2. Special meetings may be called by the president with the 
approval of the principal. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


Amendments may be made when proposed by the Executive Commit- 
tee and approved by a two-thirds majority of the Student Council. 

Activities of student councils vary from school to school. A list com- 
piled from several seventh and eighth grade reports including the fol- 
lowing activities: 


Caring for school property Assisting with Public Schools 
Taking charge of assemblies Week 
Sponsoring school dances Encouraging membership in 
Conducting elections neighborhood clubs 
Improving lunchroom conditions Increasing PTA membership 
Sponsoring school and chari- Helping children in hospitals 
table drives Preparing a student handbook 
Organizing service and moni- Conducting student polls 
torial squads Writing a school constitution 
Selecting assembly motion pic- = Improving punctuality 
tures Conducting a neighborhood 
Improving school dress survey 
Getting out the vote Adopting a school 
Assisting with Field Day Working with community 
Repairing books organizations 
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Making a survey of leisure-time | Promoting Safety 

activities Participating in UNESCO 
Sponsoring safe Halloween projects 

projects 


One pupil reporter summarized the activities of the student 
body council as follows: 


We plan for special assemblies. 

We plan worth-while projects that will benefit the school. 

We sponsor social functions. 

We supervise elections of officers. 

We plan for all the school dances. 

We find different ways to make money for the school treasury. 

We approve expenditures of monies from the student body funds. 

We instill the spirit of obedience and loyalty to laws, customs, and 
traditions of the school. 


Student government can influence pupils in the direction 
of individual self-discipline, can provide experience in govern- 
mental organization and activity and can be an important ad- 


junct to the guidance program of a school. Planning on the 
part of the school principal and faculty, sincere desire to pro- 
vide appropriate activities for pupils in grades seven and eight, 
and willingness to let children try out developing needs and 
skills will help student government to function efhiciently and 
to the best interests of the student body, the school program, 
and the community. 
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